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PRB AC Is 


This curriculum guide is being issued in tentative form for 
teachers of educable mentally retarded children to use on an experimental 
basis. Before the guide is printed, teachers will be asked to make 
suggestions for the revision and improvement of the content. Then out- 
standing teachers in the education program will be brought together in 


Bet Cts 


workshops to revise this present tentative edition. 


This curriculum guide provides a working outline of concepts to assist 
teachers who work with educable mentally retarded children, with suggestions 
for many helpful activities which may be used in teaching. The purpose of 
this guide is to assist teachers in providing a meaningful and useful course 
of study for educable mentally retarded children. It is not designed as a 
complete course of study, but rather as a plan to aid teachers in 
developing their programs to meet the particular needs of each individual 
lee tiige ls 


This guide represents the thinking, planning, and work contributions, 
in North Carolina, of the teachers in the educable program, local super- 
visors and school administrators, and the staff of the Section on 
Exceptional Children, Division of Instructional Services, State Department 
of Public Instruction. Members of the staff including Eugene Burnette, 
Allen R. Cohen, Frederic M. McCutchen, Paul A. Peepies, and Pearle R. Ramos 
participated in the workshops and assisted in the correlation and editing 
of the proceedings of the workshops which went into this guide. Special 
credit is due to the following persons who served as consultants in the 
workshops: C. Douglas Carter, Mrs. Frances N. Hargraves, Mrs. Sybil M. 
Folb, Julia Woodson, Mrs. Ruth P. Laney, Mrs. Wallace Carpenter, Rebekah 
Talbert, Mrs. Mildred A. Heptinstall, Mrs. Margaret R. Logwood, Mrs. Betty 
Brooks, Charles W. Hickman, Jr., Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Turnage, H. Jay Hickes, 
Mrs. Margaret G. Edwards, and Mrs. Anre D. Waiker. 


Special acknowledgement is made to L. H. Jobe, Director of Publications, 
and his staff for assistance in preparing this material for publication. 
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INTRODUCTION 


North Carolina is committed to the principle of education for every 
child regardless of variance in abilities. The belief that each child 
should be provided with an educational opportunity consistent with his 
capacity to learn is the basis for all sound programs of education for 
the exceptional child. This point of view necessitates the establish- 
ment of a learning environment based on an understanding of individual 
differences and a knowledge of the educational implications of these 
differences. This point of view also demands programs and facilities 
which will meet the specific needs of each child. 

Mental retardation as defined by the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency refers to subaverage general intellectual functioning which 
orginates during the developmental period and is associated with impair- 
ment in one or more of the following aspects of adaptive behavior: 

(1) Maturation, (2) Learning, and (3) Social Adjustment. 

Rate of MATURATION refers to the rate of sequential development of 
self-help skills of infancy and early childhood such as, sitting, 
crawling, standing, walking, talking, habit training, and interaction 
with age peers. 

LEARNING ability refers to the facility with which knowledge is 
acquired as a function of experience. learning difficulties are usually 
most manifest in the academic situation; if mild in degree, they may not 
even become apparent until the child enters school. Impaired learning 
ability is, therefore, particularly important as a qualifying condition 


of mental retardation during the school years. 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT during pre-school and school-age years is reflected 
in the level and manner in which the child relates to parents, other 
adults, and age peerse Social adjustment at the adult level is assessed 
in terms of the degree to which the individual is able to maintain him- 
self independently in the community and in gainful employment as well 
as his ability to meet and conform to other personal and social responsi- 
bilities and standards set by the community. 

The classification of educable mentally retarded applies to those 
children of school age who are developing intellectually at about one=-.: 
half to three-fourths the rate of average children and who are retarded 
to the extent that they are not able to make satisfactory progress in 
the regular school program. However, they can learn many things in a 
special class. Their retardation is such that they are able to learn 
some academic skills, such as reading, writing, and number comprehen-= 
sion. They probably can acquire fourth or fifth grade achievement during 
their school years. They can learm to do many unskilled or semi-skilled 
tasks and in most instances become self-supporting at the adult level. 

Some of the characteristics of the group of educable mentally 
retarded may be listed as follows: 

» These children are defined as having intelligence quotients, 

or IQ's ranging approximately from 50 to 70 as determined by 
individual intelligence tests. 


. AS adult persons they may be expected to reach a mental age of 
from 8 to ll years. 


» It is estimated that approximately 2 per cent of the school 
enrollment will be found in this category. 


» This is the mildest degree of mental retardation; at the upper 
levels it is not easily distinguished from marginal normality. 
However, the lower levels shade into the "trainable," or non= 
educable groups. 
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- As a group they are limited in sustained self~direction at other 
than simple levels of operation. 


- mM unaccustomed social situations, they «re limited in making 
adequate social judgments. 


« They tend to be highly suerestible and somewhat lacking in usual 
anno Lons. 


« They are distinctly handicapped in the truditucnal ucaden c 
school curriculum: 


Under favorable conditions they may be expected to achieve 
fourth to fifth grade levels of academic skills by the time 
they are sixteen years of age. 

Their readiness for academic school work is definitely 
delayed. As an illustration, a child with an Inteiligence 
Quotient of 60 might not be ready to learn to read or to 
understand simple arithmetic until he is 10 to 11 years of 
age, the fourth or fifth grade age. 

The academic handicaps may result in great frustration, 
feelings of inferiority, undesirable behavior, and other 
adverse personality characteristics more serious than the 
intellectual retardation itself. 

. Surveys have indicated that approximately 70 per cent of this 
group (IQ range of 60-75) become occupationally self-supporting, 
usually, or most often, in unskilled jobs. 

The objectives of an educational program for the educable mentally 
retarded children are, in general, the same as the objectives for all 
children. The education of the educable mentally retarded differs from 
the education of the average child in the lack of emphasis piaced upon 
academic achievement and the emphasis placed upon the development of 
personality and adequacy in occupational and social areas. Perents and 
others interested in the education ofthe educable mentally retarded should 


be given a realistic appraisal of the expected academic levels these 


children will achieve. 
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Most of the educable retarded children in North Varolina are now in 
the regular classroom where emphasis is on the acquisition of academic 
skills. This is the area of greatest disability for the educable retarded 
child. While the teacher may provide the educable retardate in the 
regular classroom with instruction and instructional materials at his 
ability level, if he compares his school activities and achievements with 
the rest of the children in the class, he cannot help but look at himself 
as a failure, become frustrated and discouraged, and then react to the 
feelings of inadequacy. The placement of a mentally retarded child in 
a regular class results in the child "just sitting" with a resultant early 
"drop out" from school on his sixteenth birthday. 

With special instruction most educable mentally retarded children 
can be educated to the point that they are employable and capable of at 
least partial self-support. In special classes learning is more concrete 
in its approach rather than abstract; success rather than failure is 
achieved; more time, which is a necessity, is permitted for the necessary 
learnings of these children. 

Programming for the educable mentally retarded children consists of 
emphasis in the following areas: language arts, including reading, writing, 
and spelling; arithmetic; science; social studies, including health and 
safety; and creative and practical arts and crafts. Books and materials 
appropriate to the individual abilities and interests HS yee pupii are 
utilized. Goals of this educational program include for each pupil the 
fullest possible personal development, academic growth, social 


responsibility, and economic independence. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING FOR EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


Educable mentally retarded children, even more than most children, 
make better progress in school when their activities are made routine to 
some degree. The teacher should go into the classroom with well-organized, 
long-range, as well as daily, lesson plans and schedules to fulfill long- 
range objectives. Sequential presentation of subject matter should be 
planned. 

When the achievement levels and mental age of each educable mentally 
retarded child have been determined, the teacher should begin making plans 
for the year's work within the framework of the curriculum. Since children 
with different levels of ability will be in the same class, insofar as 
possible eer e tae suenta be planned to meet the individual needs of each 
child. Many activities are suitable for all members of a class; other 
activities are more appropriate for smaller groups having similar abilities; 
and some activities are suitable for individual pupils with special needs 
or aptitudes. When some children are not working directly with the 
teacher, they must have profitable and interesting activities on which 
they can work as groups or independently. 

It will be necessary to secure parental approval for each child to 
participate in health or science instruction about their own bodies and 
about preparing for family living and responsibilities, as described in 


paragraph 43 of this section on Science, pages 66 and 67. 


SUGGESTED CRITERIA IN GROUPING FOR RSADING INSTRUCT ION 


Educable mentally retarded children should be grouped for reading 
instruction according to their reading abilities. Suggested criteria are’ 
Group 1. Children having mental ages of four to six: 

. Have not begun to read 
Show interest in telling stories from pictures, in handling books, 


in labels on objects, in their own name, in listening to and 
watching others read 


* 


. Should begin an intensive reading readiness program 
Group 2. Children having mental ages of six to seven and one-half: 
. Have had intensive reading readiness preparation with use of 
incidental one-line charts, signs, labels under pictures, pre- 


primer books 


» Can read simple two-to=three line stories of their daily experiences 
from charts or the board 


. Can make or read booklets of their own stories about pictures they 
have drawn or stories they have read from experience charts 


» Should begin reading simple first grade materials of high interest 
but low vocabulary level 


Group 3. Children having mental ages of eight to nine and one-half: 
» Are developing a basic sight vocabulary 


. Are reading second~ and third-grade level material with fluency 
and understanding ae 


» Are reading simple books for information and pleasure, directions 
for games and projects and are beginning to use the newspapers 


and magazines 


» Should have a reading program that will continue their individual 
development in all these activities 


Group 4. Children having mental ages of nine and one-half to eleven: 


. Are reading materials from third- to fifth-grade level 


- Are using dictionary, telephone directory, and reading library 
newspapers, magazines, and maps 


o Have an increased basic sight vocabulary, comprehension, and 
workable independent method of word attack 


e Should have a reading program that will continue their development 
in all these lines, with emphasis on encouraging their self- 
direction and self-advancement 


Group 5. Children having mental ages of eleven to thirteen: 


« Are reading spontaneously in and out of school for information 
pertaining to the community and world affairs 


- Are reading for and making independent reports on topics of 
individual interests 


» Are reading for information pertaining to employment, social 
security, laws concerning traffic and special code violations, 
marriage, tax information, budgeting and spending money 


o Are reading critically those materials within the range of ability 
including advertisements, magazine articles, newspapers 


e should have a reading program that encourages individual growth 
or understanding and preparation for forthcoming responsibilities 
as adults 
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EXAMPLES OF CLASS SCHEDULES 


The following class schedules are examples of those which have been 


used by experienced teachers. Examples of each class grouping are included 


here to assist the beginning teacher in scheduling the types of activities 


usually found in classes for educable mentally retarded students. These 


examples of schedules are suggested guides which the teacher can vary to 


meet the needs of the children in a class. 


Primary Level 


Primary Class - Example A 


8230 - 


10:15 - 


10:40 = 


11:45 - 


12:00 = 


12%45 ~ 


9240 


10:40 


11545 


L200 


12245 


1255 


Informal greetings 

Personal appearance check 

Selection of leader for day 

News story | 

Oral language activities 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday - Games, songs, stunts, 
or riddles 

Tuesday, Thursday - Stories, records, flannel 
board, and the like 


Get ready for play outside 
Play outside with children own age. When weather 
is bad, play inside with rhythmic games, etc. 


Wash hands for snack 

Snack - leader serves cracker or orange juice; 
each individual is responsible for washing 
own cup 


Individual instruction in small groups leading to 
academic work; Field trip once a week 


Clean up, get ready for lunch, grace 

Discuss care of money and names of coins (play 
money confuses children. Real situations 
are more meaningful. ) 


Innch, brush teeth, quiet activity 


Announcements from office 


Nap time on mats or folding cots. Hach person is 
responsible for getting own mat or cot 
ready and putting away.. 
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1:30 - 2300 Creative activity 
Monday = Story and/or dramatization 
Tuesday - Building ~ Imaginative play 
Wednesday, Thursday = Arts and Crafts 
Friday - Free play 


2240 Clean up, evaluation, get ready for departure 
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2330 = 43300 Farent conference 


Primary Class - Example B 


8340 = 9345 Opening exercises 
Personal appearance check 
Oral language and related activities 


9745 - 10315 Play period 


10:15 - 10:45 Activities 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday = Music 
Tuesday = Art 
Thursday - Story hour 


10:45 = 1115 Written language and related activities 
Discuss value of coins 
11215 - 12815 lunch, brush teeth 
12:15 - 1:00 Rest period on folding cots, with story read or 


records played for those children who 
do not sleep 


1:00 - 13:15 Play period 

Ltl5=  2sls Work period with industrial arts and construction 
activities 

2230 = 4300 Parent conference 


Primary Class ~ Example ¢ 


8230 Opening exercises = Flag salute, prayer, song, 
Bible story, roll call 


8245 Sharing time ~ Plans for the day, story for days. 
using date, story serves as writing lesson 
for older children. Activity song for 
relaxation. 


9:10 Group work 


Reading 
Writing 
Coloring 
9:40 Bathroom 
9250 Playground, supervised play 
10230 Health, cafeteria preparation, washing hands 
11:00 lunch 
11:40 Rest time, story, listening to restful records 
12200 Activity song 
12:05 Group work to include number work, speech, and 
reading 
12%350 Filmstrips or stories to correlate with unit 
work 
1:00 Playground, free play 
1:15 Arts and crafts 
1:45 Evaluation of day and preparation for dismissal 
2200 Dismissal 


Sufficient time must be provided between activities to allow for 
thorough clean-up periods, preparation for the next activity, listening 
to instruction, and walking to lunchroom. Seat work should be alternated 
with activity work since these children have such a short attention span 


and cannot sit for long periods of time. 


Intermediate Level 


Intermediate Class - Example A 


9:00 


8245 


9:00 


Hanging wraps 


Preparation for work = Arranging windows, 
furniture, supplies; care of plants, 
pets; arranging personal appearance, 
health inspection, attendance, lunch 
lists 


Conference period; current events = Happenings 
on way to school, items of home and 
community interest 


Planning day's work = recall of work to be done, 
assignment of duties, making note on 
board of any changes 


Number activities = group work and self-directed 
activities 


Break = games, rhythm, relaxation, rest 


Reading activities = group work and self-directed 
activities 


Getting ready for lunch 

Zunch 

Spelling and writing 

Music or speech improvement 

language, including discussions of unit work 


Break = developing group leaders, games, rhythms, 
corrective exercises 


Activity periods = individual or group activities 

1) discussion and planning 

2) trips when needed 

3) actual work on activity 

4) evaluating work done 

5) planning for next day 

6) putting materials away and arranging 
room 
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Intermediate Class - Example B 


8:20 


8230 


9:00 


9215 
950 


9245 


Starting the day 

Hanging wraps 

Watering flowers and plants 

Feeding fish and bird, taking care of pets 


Checking’ 

Health chart 
Weather chart 
Attendance chart 


Opening exercises 

Story or poem may be done by the childrens; choric 
speaking 

Songs 

Discussion = news or events at home, at school, or 
in the community 


Writing 
Numbers (Group A) 
Have a worksheet for the older group or groups 


using skills already learned 


Numbers (Group B) 


Give Group A a worksheet covering material presented 


earlier 


Prepare for ice cream or milk to be followed by a 
recess 


Recess 

Supervised physical education 

Restroom privilege, rest with quiet music 
Reading (Group A) 

Reading (Group B) 

Spelling (Group A) 

Discuss lunch and the menu for the day 
lunch 


Cleanup, restroom privilege, rest with story or 
quiet music 
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Language (Group A) 
Reading - remedial or for slow group 
Language or word drill for primary group 


Homemaking activities, practical arts, arts and 
crafts or work on some unit 


Intermediate Class - Example C0 


8:30 =~ 8245 


8:45 = 9:00 


9:00 - 9:30 


9340 = 10:40 


102430 - 10:45 


10:45 - 11:45 


11:45 = 123230 
12:30 = 1:00 
1:00 = 1315 


1:15 - 13245 


1:45 = 2200 


2:00 - 4300 


3200 — 3230 


Informal conversation, greetings 


Preparation for work: arranging windows, 
furniture, supplies; care of plants, pets; 
arranging personal appearance, health 
inspection, attendance, lunch lists 


Conference period: news, recall of work to be 
done, assignment of duties, making note on 
board of special plans or changes 


Number activities: development work with groups, 
independent activities, individual aid 


Recess period: lavatory, relaxation, games 

Reading activities: group development, work, 
independent related activities with aid and 
supervision 

lunch 

Spelling and writing related to unit 

Music or speesh improvement work 

Development of unit work: presentation of new 
material, discussion development of group 
leaders, use of audio-visual aids 

Recess period: lavatory, relaxation, games 

Activity: arts and crafts, unit construction 
activities = individual and group choices. 
Special needs: 
(1) Discussion and planning 
(2) Trips 
(3) Cleanup 


Parent conferences 


Include a field trip at least once a week. 
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Intermediate Class - Example D 


8330 = 9:00 Routine matters; devotional 
9:00 = 93815 Show and tell 
915 = 10:00 Science, health 
10:00 = 10:15 Mid-morning milk break 
10:15 - 11:00 language activities 
11:00 = 11230 Physical education 
11240 = 11:45 Cleanup 
11245 = 12:00 Music, singing 
12:00 = 12240 Reading activities 
12240 = 12850 Getting ready for lunch 
1250 = 1:20 lunch 
1:25 = 2200 Activities: handwork, projects 
2200 = 2345 Number work 
2045 = F7F10 summarizing, planning 
A215 Dismissal 


Pre-Vocational Level 


Pre-Vocational level - Junior High School Setting 


8:30 - 11:30 Home building and Physical education, 
societal relations general music 
Occupational education Art, homemaking, shop, 


typing, etc. whenever 
child may benefit with 
regular grade children 


11230 - 12:40 Lunch lunch 

12:30 - 43230 Physical education, general Home building, societal 
music, art, homemaking, shop, relations, occupational 
typing whenever child may education 
benefit with regular grade 
children 
Frequent field trips Frequent field trips 


Guidance and On-the-Job Training Class - Senior High School Setting 


———— FS a 


8230 - 11:30 Occupational and vocational education 
11230 - 1300 Lunch 
1:00 - 5:00 Supervision on job in the community by vocational 


rehabilitation counselor and/or special 
education teacher 
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REPORTING TO PARENTS 


A wide variety of methods has been used in reporting pupil progress 
to parents of mentally retarded children. These methods include the 
regular report card with modified grading system, special report card, 
narrative-type notes to parents, teacher-parent conferences, and various 
combinations of such methods. The regular report card with modified 
erading system is perhaps the method most widely used by special class 
teachers in North Caroline at the present time. Any report to parents 
presumes parental interest in the progress of the child. Where such 
interest is lacking, a report to the parents becomes a mere formality. 
sometimes several reporting areas are tried before settling upon one 
mutually acceptable to the parents and to the school. If possible, the 
reporting method to be used should be explained to the parents when the 
child is first placed in the special Class. 

The academic progress of the retarded child should be measured in 
terms of his own capabilities and not in terms of those of children with 
higher potentials. The fact that the retarded child is placed ina 
special class constitutes a recognition of his inability to compete 
academically with those of average and above average academic ability o 
If the parents understand eal accept this fact, and if the school records 
show that the child is placed in a Bpecial class, it should not be 
necessary to grade retarded children against a standard which has little 


meaning or value when applied to them. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 


I. Purpose and Scope 

The primary purpose of Language Arts for the educable mentally 
retarded pupil is to help him express his thoughts clearly and to 
enable him to understand others. (Included in this area are listening, 
speaking, reading, writing and spelling -- the skills necessary for 
communication, and among the tools by which knowledge is acquired and 

_ integrated. 

The language Arts program that best meets the needs of the retarded 
is one that is developed around natural life activities which have real 
meaning and purpose for the individual. It should serve, not as an end 
in itself, but as an integral part of the total school curriculum. 

While developing the Language Arts skills to the limit of the 
ability of each pupil, it is necessary to keep the following goals in 
Sight: 


> To use language Arts as a means of acquiring those skills 
necessary to live in his own culture 


» ‘To provide a program of work directly related to his needs as 
determined by his assets and limitations 


» To provide a flexible framework within which all subjects may 
be interwoven and interrelated as they are needed to obtain 
information, solve problems, and provide means of expression 
on the maturational level of the individual 

II. Classroom Procedure 


A. Stages of Growth 


- Pre-reading - Exercises at this level deal with typical child 
activities and play. 


- Fre-academic - This level is centered in the early environment 


of the child at home, at play, and at school. This is also a 
readiness level, 
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. The length of the readiness program varies from months to years 
and is determined by such developmental factors concerning each 
child as: 

Physical development 
Mental age, Chronological age 
Social and emotional development 

- Primary - This is a stage in which the child begins meaningful 
reading of simple materials such as experience charts, stories 
and easy readers; and when activities are still centered about 
his own immediate environment. 

« Intermediate and Advanced - The basic reading skills become more 
fixed at this stage by developing, through various methods of 
approach, a pattern of recall and understanding by using these 
methods repeatedly and incorporating them into everyday 
experiences. 

Language Development -- Oral and Written 

Reading is one of the skills that receives major emphasis in a 
program for the educable mentally retarded child. While a strictly 
academic approach to this subject is generally discouraged, a 
systematic plan of instruction is essential. ducable retarded 
children in each room will have varying levels of ability and 
academic achievement. ‘Therefore, a reading program should provide 
several levels of instruction. One of the pupils may be at a level 
of achievement that would point to a reading readiness program for 
him; another may be at a level where a prolonged beginning reading 
program would give him a good start; others may be at the level 
requiring a program which develops methods of word recognition and 
efficiency in independent reading; still others may require definite 
guidance in the comprehension of more complex reading materials. 
1. Primary Readiness Activities 


. Getting acquainted - telling names, ages, where they live 


. Informal discussion about summer vacation, special holidays, 
trips, birthdays, answering questions clearly and correctly 
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Discussing and drematizing courtesy to guests, friends, 
classmates, and adults 


Discussing care of school property 
Excursions and field trips 


Informal discussions to plan, develop, appraise, and summarize 
an activity in the classroom 


learning to tell interesting news about home, school, weather 
Neighborhood and individual activities 

Learning to express themselves in complete sentences 

Giving reports to the group on some activity 


Listening to interesting news and programs over radio and re= 
telling them in own words 


Story=telling by teacher and pupil 

Telling stories about pictures they have drawn 
Learning alphabet 

Identifying, reproducing, and grouping common sounds 
Locating sounds and describing their qualities 


listening for words that sound almost alike and eee t how 
they may be differentiated by their sounds 


Listening for words in the story that begin the same way and 
what they mean 


General group discussion 
Associating words with pictures, objects 


Making and labeling collections, tools, and other classroom 
equipment 


Browsing through picture books, magazines, and picture 
collections to help develop visual discrimination 


Reading the calendar, weather charts 


learning the days of the week, month, year 
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» Reading experience charts 
Unit activities 
Experiences at school, at home, with weather, or health 
Names found in reading 

« Reading class newspaper 

- learning to form written symbols 

Intermediate Activities 

- Repeating any primary activities as needed 


- Finding ideas in the story; iee., who, when, where, what, and 
why 


« Discovering new words and their meanings 
- Using words of the same sounds with different meanings 
» Understanding directions 


. Using familiar words as context clues for discerning meanings 
‘of new words 


» Using simple sentences about stories as answer to a question 

» Giving information clearly and completely 

- Recognizing punctuation; when to use capital letters 

» Writing short sentences and paragraphs 

- Recognizing kinds of sentences - question, telling, exclamatory 


- Developing structional analysis skills - adding VT ig COucs 
"ing", "sg", "es", to root words. Recognizing blends 


- Recognizing contractions, compound words 

- tListening to syllables and accents 

- Locating simple words in dictionary 

» Writing and spelling activities - Written, rather than oral 
spelling should be emphasized. An educable mentally retarded 
child should learn to write and spell words in his reading 


vocabulary, or those words which he needs in everyday lifes 


Writing and spelling names and addresses 
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Writing labels for class collections, tools, supplies, 
etce 


Practicing cursive and manuscript writing 
Writing stories for class newspaper 
Writing simple stories about trips, visitors, events 


Writing invitations, thank-you notes, friendly and 
business letters 


Learning to write and spell common words 


learning common abreviations; such as, days of week, 
months 


Writing words and sentences for bulletin board display 


Continuing the reading skills already mentioned, as 
needed 


Building a vocabulary 
Beginning silent reading and comprehension 
Reading for enjoyment 


Examples of Teaching Techniques 
In teaching language Arts to the educable mentally retarded child, 


many first-hand experiences are necessary. The following program is 


suggested as one approach to this srea. 


Ao 


Activities 
The teacher should encourage and teach the child to: 
o ngage in creative play 


e Contribute to planning cooperative stories and to express himself 
in complete ideas 


e Work and plan with groups and respect the rights of others 
- listen to stories and poems; and enjoy simple jingles and rhymes 
- Find enjoyment in pictures by being able to name objects or 


activities they represent; to tell familiar stories from pictures 
the child should be given books containing pictures 
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- Color within lines; and to observe likenesses, differences 
and special characteristics through puzzles, matching shapes, 
colors, sizes, and words 


- Make up stories about pictures of himself and his family, with 
the help of the teacher 


- learn sounds of letters and words. The teaching of sounding 
is important to the child in learning how to reads 


Many activities can be used to help the pupil along these lines. 
Recognizing the relationship between meaningful language, reading, 
writing and spelling will make the child's world of work seem more 
reasonable. With proper guidance and curriculum adjustment, a child 
may later be able to maintain himself independently in the community 
in gainful employment. 

Effective Methods of Developing Oral Communication 


- Role playing - as Father, Mother, Brother or Sister, portraying 
various activities of interest to the child 


« Puppets may be used to help illustrate communication. 


- Showing and telling experiences in which a child brings a 
familiar object and is encouraged to describe it in his own 
words and to answer questions 


. Re-telling stories or telling an original story - using books 
or flannel board story figures 


. Picture reading - Teacher selects a picture and the pupil 
attempts to tell a story which the picture brings to minde 
This seems to be quite difficult for the retarded child because 
of his lack of association to visual imagery and other factors. 


. Finger games 


. Trips to dairy and chicken farms, fire department, grocery 
store, post office are excellent ways to motivate speeche 
Plan in advance, when possible, to take pictures during the 
trip and follow-up with conversation and discussione 


. Freehand drawing illustrating stories and trips, and scrap- 
books as a record of activities. These are of much interest 
and fun. 


» Giving each pupil an opportunity to express himself orally 
. Listening to the pupil when he is speaking. This is very 


important. 
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Listening 
Good listening habits may be encouraged by: 


. ‘Having the pupil listen for words in stories, poems, and 
songs that sound alike 


» Using sound-effects records 

» Listening to good music 

© Observing guiet time 

» iistening for outdoor sounds on field trips 
» story telling with a specific purpose 


« Listening to radio, television, sound films, and tape 
recordings 


Reading 

Effective methods of teaching reading to an educable mentally 
retarded pupil are: 

e labeling objects in room 


o sStressing recognition of the pupil's own name and names of 
his classmates 


o Displaying and drilling large noun and action picture flash 
cards and color words 


» Giving each pupil an opportunity to read each day 
> Pupil and teacher composing short sentences, writing them 
on chart paper and transferring them to sheets attached to 


individual record booklets of each child 


» Encouraging freehand drawings, illustrating trips, stories, 
CUCe 


- Using readiness workbooks and pre-primers. 


. Using games in reading skills to help motivate interest in 
reading 


writing 
e Developing readiness in the pupil by encouraging him to 


listen to and follow directions and by teaching him to read 
manuscript writing 
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» Copying or tracing name words, phrases, labels, dates, 
daily news items 


« Writing letters, invitations, thank-you letters 


- Writing gift tags, shopping lists, recipes, menus; filling 
out forms and applications; writing checks 


Spelling 

For drills in teaching the Dolch list of basie words (the 
850 words in comprehension) for example, cards may be made, one 
word to a card. A long period of time is used for making the 
list (five new words at a time). The cards can be mixed and 
passed out, giving each child a number of cards. Hach pupil can 
be asked to make sentences, using the cards in his possession. 


. Writing words in boxes of sand = a helpful method by which 
some pupils can learn to spell 


» Using the kinesthetic method - seeing, hearing, feeling (sense 
of touch), doing, when appropriate 


» Using the Doleh phrase cards - the pupils line up as in a 
spelling match and each side numbers off. The teacher calls 
for No. 7, for instance, of both sides to go to the blackboard 
and write a certain phrase. Credit goes to one finishing 
correctly first. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Purpose and Scope 

The purpose of Social Studies for the educable mentally retarded 
pupil is to help him adjust to his environment and develop his abilities 
in solving the problems of everyday living. 

While attempting to develop the abilities of each child within 

the limits of his capacity to learn, the teacher should have the 
following goals in mind: 

» To help the child realize that he is a part of a social structure 
making up a democracy and that he must learn to assume his role 
in society as determined by his potential. 

- To introduce a problem-solving approach that will help him to 
adapt to his social world and to learn how he may accept and be 
accepted in that world. 

o To help the pupil develop basic self-management skills which 
will help him to become a self-supporting, self-sufficient, 


contributing individual. 


0 To help the pupil learn to value his assets and liabilities and 
to get along with others. 


The social studies program for the educable mentally retarded 
pupil should help him appreciate and understand: 

o> Himself = his place and role in many different situations 

» His home and family 

o The school 

« Community relationships 

« His state 

o His country 

e Governmental functions 

o Ourrent affairs 


e Interpersonal and group relationships 
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© Occupational opportunities 

o HKconomic proficiency 

- Transportation 

II. Classroom Procedure 

Social Studies for the educable mentally retarded child should not 
be restricted to a narrow set pattern or procedure. The teacher in a 
social studies class for the educable mentally retarded should bear in 
mind that each pupil is an individual, that the interrelationship of 
environments, abilities, and individual communities affect his social 
experiences, thereby influencing the desire and hence the learning 
abilities of the child. 

The instruction in this area shovld be both direct and indirect. 
The direct instruction will come throvgh units or problems which relate 
to home, neighborhood, and community, and/or through units or problems 
on history and government of the state and nation. The emphasis should 
always be on helping each child grow into a responsible well-adjusted 
adult o 

The indirect instruction growing out of daily classroom experiences 
will probably need much interpretations This instruction should give 
the pupil practice in understanding social situations that help to make 
him acceptable in different group situations o 

III. Examples of Teaching Techniques 

A. Our Community 


; Where we live = let each pupil tell his address and how he gets 
to and from school 


» Our community helpers = postman, policeman, fireman, bus driver, 
trashman, milkman, doctor, dentist, nurse, and others 
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The city, town, or county map - locate address of each pupil on 
the map3; use colored yarn to show areas: place pupil's name on a 
card at the end of the yarn 


Public and other notable buildings = visit post office, library, 
city hall, courthouse, schools; visit hospital and industries 


Government = learn about the mayor and board of aldermen and 
their duties 


Crops and products of the community 


Our State 


The United States map = locate our State 


The State map = locate the capital city; and locate other cities 
and towns of interest to pupils 


Display table - guide pupils in making a display 


Our Country 


Map of the United States of America and political globe of the 
world == locate cur section, the Southeast 


Other sections and states = learn their names 


Crops, products, State flags, State flowers and capital city of 


each state - make a map that tells selected facts about each 
state. (This and other such activities should not become mere 
rote memory exercises. ) 


Interpersonai Relationships 


Dependability 

Teach dependability by: 

e Assigning job tasks within the classroom to individual pupils 

» Having each pupil participate in school government and other 
activities, and in groups such as the safety patrol, chorus, 
and hall monitors 

eo Rewarding the student who 1s dependable and who cooperates in 
ali school activities by allowing him to run errands within 


school, heiping him to become a member of the school safety 
patrol, and otherwise 
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Field trips ~ field trips to places both on and off school 
grounds can give the student an idea of how people in the 
community work, play, etc. 


Use of clock or watch for telling time should be taught in a 
realistic manner 


Respect 


Teach respect for authority and for rules of conduct through: 


oO 


Class discussion = Teacher should assume orderly participa- 
tion of each pupil in class discussion to help him gain 
confidence in himself and in hig fellow pupils. 


Consistency in classroom discipline =~ If respect for auth- 
ority is to be instilled in the pupil, discipline must be 
based on rules of conduct and must be consistent. <A child 
is quick to detect and resent favoritism on the part of the 
teacher. 


Introduction to occupations = Respect for leadership and 
authority should be stressed in such a way that it will help 
the pupil build attitudes that will help him later to secure 
and hold a job. O 


Knowledge of good manners, including table manners 


Cleanliness (See also the chapter on Health and Safety Education) 


Teach clean habits and attitudes by: 


Encouraging cach pupil to maintain personal cleanliness and 
grooming 


Encouraging each pupil to keep a daily health record 


Assigning classroom housekeeping duties to each pupil, such 


as straightening desks and chairs, putting books in right 
place, and so forth 


Teaching the importance of hygiene = Activities may include 
taking the class on field trips to various community 
establishments such as dairies and laundries 


Wholesome Boy-Girl Relationships 


Teach appreciation and understanding of members of the opposite 


sex by: 


° 


Assigning games and activities that will enable the girls 
and boys to work together 


ine) 
Si 


be 


. Using films, filmstrips, and general discussions to teach 
good manners, friendliness, politeness, and good conversation 
between boys and girls 

Worthwhile Use of Leisure 

The teacher should guide the pupil in developing good taste and 

appreciation for wholesome leisure activities, by: 

o Listening to records 

o distening to SPNEEE, being read by teacher 

« Playing games, such as bingo, word games, and number cards 


The teacher can have the pupil look at books and magazines at 


his desk or at a reading table. 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


Purpose and Scope 
A vital part of the curriculum for the educable mentally retarded 
student is the teaching of health and safety in everyday living. 
Instruction in health and safety education is expected to provide 
meaningful experiences that will develop good habit patterns of healthful 
and safe living. 
Classroom Procedure 


A. Health (see also the section on Cleanliness in the Social Studies 
chapter ) 


Good health habits may be encouraged by: 
1. Giving functional opportunities to use them 


2. Giving instruction in choosing good food and eating balanced 
diet 


3. Teaching the child how to go to the doctor or dentist, 
including conversation in the waiting room 


4. Visiting the Health Department, as well as offices of physicians 
and dentists 


B. safety 
Safety should be specific as well as correlated with other 
educational experiences. The educahble mentally retarded student 
should gain specific understandings about safety. 
Ler surariic Ral ouy 
Instruction in traffic safety should provide: 


. Ability to recognize basic traffic signs by shape, color, 
and word or symbol; and practice of obeying them 


. Knowledge of own name and address, telephone number, and 


school (information necessary for identification if he were 
lost) 
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Knowledge of pertinent city and state laws regarding 
pedestrians, and traffic regulations 


Recognition and understanding of the danger of playine in 
hazardous places, and of the dangers of being too friendly 
or trusting with strangers 


Ability to use safety with regard for traffic, and to care 
for sleds, bicycles, skates 


Acceptance of policemen and the Safety Patrol and their 
role in society 


Knowledge of safe procedures for utilizing public conveyances 


Fire Safety 


Instruction in fire safety should provide: 


° 


Understanding of the common causes of fires 


Knowledge of fire preventive measures, reasons for these 
measures 


Knowledge of the proper procedures for evacuating during 
fire drills and civil defense drills 


Understanding of the role of the fire department and the 
health department in keeping the community safe 


Knowledge of the purpose and proper means of using fire 
extinguishing equipment, materials and methods 


Understanding of the proper method of reporting fires 


Home Safety 


Instruction in home safety should include: 


Knowledge of the proper use of matches and electric fixtures 
Appreciation of the importance of recognizing labels, and 
precautions to avoid accidents with medicines and dangerous 


materials 


Mastery of precautions necessary for preventing falls, burns, 
and gas poisoning 


Knowledge of home hazards, such as loaded guns, rubbish piles, 
and pointed objects 


Knowledge of seasonal hazards, such as snow and ice, burning 
leaves, swimming in lakes, rivers, and farm ponds 
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» Knowledge of first aid procedures to be taken in the event 
of accidents, including bruises, cuts and scratches, bites, 
bleeding, fainting, asphyxiation, drowning, poisoning, 
splinters, burns, sprains, and fractures 

4, Safety in Play and Outings 

Instruction in safety for play activities and outings should 

provide: 

» Knowledge of the safe use of play equipment 

» Ability to select safe sites for play 


» Avoidance of unsafe games and play practices 


. Understanding of the proper way to build and extinguish 
camp fire 


» Avoidance of unsafe swimming places 
As the safety activities progress, many opportunities will 
arise for teaching the social protective words, which the 
educable mentally retarded pupil will need to know for his 
own protection and for safeguarding the lives and safety of 
others. These include such terms as STOP, GO, DANGER, EXPLOSIVE, 
FLAMMABLE (or IMFLAMMABLE), KEEP OUT, POISON, NO TRESPASSING , 
CAUTION, HIGH VOLTAGE, EXIT, DO NOT ENTER, FALL OUT SHELTER, and 
EVACUATION ROUTE. 
III. Examples of Teaching Techniques 
Intruction should emphasize everyday experiences, and should make 
fullest use of real objects, photographs, other teaching aids, and role 
playing» 
A, Health: Foods and Nutrition 
The objectives of instruction in food and nutrition for the 


educable mentally retarded student ares 
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» To develop healthful food habits and understanding 

e To practice good table manners 

» To understand the contribution of each family member at mealtime 
e To have desirable attitudes toward home duties 


» To plan, prepare, and serve simple meals and acquire other 
skills in working in the kitchen 


l. Some Approaches and Methods of Instruction 


e list superstitions about food and investigate them to 
stimulate interest in nutrition. 


© Arrange an attractive board on "Four Food Groups", “What 
Makes the Difference?" showing signs of good and poor 
nutrition. 
o Set up an attractive breakfast style table. 
2- Development = Study Problems 
ae Personal Habits 
Incourage the educable mentally retarded child to: 
o Be on time 
o Be presentable in appearance 
o Be cheerful in disposition 
o Accept foods served 
o Learn to like a variety of foods 
0 learn to prepare simple foods 
eo Orientation of kitchen equipment 
» learn proper care of kitchen equipment 
o Learn how to set the table 


» Learn how to wash the dishes 
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b. Preparing Simple Meals 
(1) Working in the kitchen 


» Use of measuring instruments, 
spoons 


- How to read and interpret simple recoil 


- Terms used in preparing food 


. Methods of working together in the kitchen 


ta) 
(2) Steps in food preparation 


- xstudy of recipe 


- Decide how food should look and taste 


- Determine when and how each job should be done 


- Assemble equipment 
. Get supplies 
- Frepare food 
» Cook food 
e verve food 
. wet food 
s ‘Pat kitchen sin vorder 
. Svaluation 
Learning Experiences - Activities 


Teacher can have each pupil: 


. Select pictures from magazines showing happy family mealtime 


scenes. Arrange on tack board. 


. Make a list of ways in which he can contribute toward helping 


with meals. 


. Suegest ways mealtime may bring the family together. 


. With various materials, determine ways which he may help make 


mealtime a pleasant affair. 


De 


Guys and 


» suggest habits of behavior that may be acquired at the 
family table. 


- Make a chart -- Foods I Like, Foods I Will Try to Learn to 
Like. 


- Demonstrate the care and use of kitchen equipment. 


- Observe and practice sanitary and efficient ways of washing 
the dishes. 


» Practice and discuss the importance of accurate measurements. 


« Observe abbreviations used in recipes and the clearness of 
direction given (record on tape recorder). 


- Learn abbreviations. 


e Organize into family groups with each girl helping to set up 
group which she is to work. 


« Set up laboratory under which the class may work smoothly and 
efficiently. 


- Discuss personal cleanliness when one is handiing food, 
clothing requirments in kitchen, and care and storage of 
aprons, etc. 


+ Explore the homemaking department kitchen -- Plan, prepare, 
and serve a simple meal. 


» Demonstrate ways of serving meals more attractively. 


« Make a collection of cartoons and pictures related to good 
and bad table manners. 


- Practice interesting and pleasant conversation at the table, 
using a tape recorder. 


Teaching Aids 


» Bulletins . Filmstrips 
» Newspapers « Cookbooks 
- Charts oP Exhibits 

- Magazines » valuation 


Display of standard measuring equipment 


» Equipment for practice in table setting 


es 


0 iguipment for serving food easily 
e Food advertisements from local newspapers 


o One cover set for soup service 


Safety 


In teaching specific safety habits, the teacher may correlate 


other aspects of safety for individuals and groups, using the 


following techniques as appropriate. Realistic situations and 


presentations are effective provided that all safety rules are always 


observed. 


1. 


Experience Stories 

With pictures and drawings to stimulate discussion, pupils 
can make their ow safety stories, which can be put on charts 
that are to eepesad and reviewed. Hach pupil can keep his own 
copy of original safety stories and poems for his safety booklet. 
Books 

Though it is difficult to find sufficient reading materials 
on the reading and interest levels of educable mentally retarded 
pupils, they may enjoy hearing safety stories and poems read. 
library books, supplementary books, and portions of some school 
texts are good sources for information, pictures, and 
ieee eney These can help the pupils develop concepts and 
understandings about safety. 
Field Trips 

Traffic signs near the school have been seen repeatedly, 


by the children, but many of them have never really stopped to 


notice the signs or to understand what they mean. A walk may 
be taken to really observe the traffic signs in the immediate 
school community. Before starting on the trip, the pupils and 
teacher can set up objectives as they list the "Things We Want 
to See." Finally, the class starts on the walk. The pupils 
are able to see that street markings, as well as signs, give 
directions to motorists and pedestrians. The field trip can be 
followed by a discussion out of which may develop the students! 
list of "Things We learned about Traffic Signs." 
Safety Signs 

After repeated drill, the students learn to recognize large 
replicas of some of the traffic signs -~ STOP, SLOW, CAUTION, 
RR, and so on. These signs are placed about the room. Making 
their own signs helps the pupils to fix impressions of shape, 
color, and word configurations. Special emphasis should be 
placed on the meanings of the different colored traffic lights. 
Murals 

The children usually begin to express their desires to 
tangibly illustrate their learnings from books, pictures, fieid 
trips, discussion, etc. They usually decide to work together 
on a "great big picture," which develops into a mural. This 
mural provides an cpportunity for them to show various aspects 
of safety, including the safety signs, traffic lights, street 
markings, safety regulations for pedestrians and motorists, as 
well as safety observances near railroads, bridges, schools, 


hospitals, and residential and business districts. 
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8. 


Paintings and Drawings 


In addition to the cooperative project of making the mural, 
the students usually went to cxzmress theix ideas didivicnally. 
4 . Lbs 


mn = Sig ees :: 2 ¥ ‘4 Jones bays 
They usually make their own crayon drawings, mosaics, water 


color paintings, and finger paintings to illustrate the safety 
rules. Many of these may be kept with other materials for their 
safety booklets. 

Safety Village 


To further express their interpretations of safety rules 


and repulations, the pupils may decide to build a safety village. 
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A large piece of sheet rock (about 30 x 36 inches) can be used 
for the base on which streets and blocks can be laid out with 
construction paper. ‘lhree-dimensional replicas of school, 
church, a hospital, houses , and stores can be made of heavy tag 
board. Little safety signs can be made by pasting construction 
paper on pipe cleaner "posts" and anchoring them in spools so 
that they can be placed in appropriate places in the village. 
Commercially made wooden family members and community workers 
can be assembled to complete the village setting, which furnishes 
limitless opportunities for practicing the safety rules. The 
fire captain from the local fire department can be asked to talk 
to the class. 
Safety Games 

Playing with the models, figures, and signs in the safety 
village is really a "game" which the children enjoy immensely. 


They also like to play with a commercial safety game called 


10. 


Dies 


"Let's Play Safe." The game kit consists of stand-up metal 
safety signs about 18 inches high, a policeman's whistle and 
badge, and a book of “real traffic tickets" for violators. 
Games are also played with their own traffic signal light and 
larger traffic signs. 
Safety in the Home 

A class discussion of safety in the home should emphasize 
such things as the potential dangers inherent in open fireplaces 
or stoves used for heating, overloading of electrical circuits, 
careless use of ladders, and similar sources of fire or accident 
in the home. 
First Aid 

The older educable mentally retarded students are usually 
interested in learning about some of the elementary first aid 
procedures. They learn how to care for minor cuts and bruises 
and can demonstrate the application of a tourniquet. They can 
be introduced to the concept of artificial respiration. (An 
important rule to remember is to "Notify your parents or an 
adult and call the doctor.") In all instances, special emphasis 
should be placed upon the prevention of accidents by teaching 
the pupils to read such signs as POISON, EXIT, DANGER, KEEP OUT - 
EXPLOSIVE, and to obey safety rules. 
Bulletin Boards 

At various times during the progress of the unit, safety 
pictures, stories, poems, word lists, work sheets, and news and 


Signs may be organized into bulletin board displays to stimulate 
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further interest in the unit activities. The children are usually 


happy to see their own work displayed. 


Filmstrips 

Several filmstrips on safety can be used as the unit 
progresses. These are an excellent device for presenting 
information as well as for developing concepts, understandings, 
and attitudes about safety. The filmstrips can be used more 
advantageously than movie films, since the frames can be changed 
at the rate of comprehension of the students; and the filmstrip 
can be stopped and frame can be discussed whenever needed. The 
following filmstrips are recommended (Encyclopedia Brittanica 
Films): 


"Home Safety," "School Safety," "Play Safety," "Street Safety," 
and "Vacation Safety,'' Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


"Susan and the Forest Fire," and "Sonny Squirrel and the Pine 
Trees," Curriculum Films, Inc. 


‘Firemen at Work" and "The Fire House," Popular Science 
Publishing Co. 


Booklets 
Experience stories, poems, word lists, pictures, tests, 


small safety signs, and other interesting items can be collected 


by the children to be placed in their individual booklets. This 


activity may serve as an incentive for the students to do better 
work since they know it can be preserved and probably displayed 
for their parents. 


Safety Train 


In order for the primary children to present a little playlet 


for an assembly program, a big train should be pianned as one of 
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the stage properties. large pasteboard boxes can be used to 
build the train. The outlines of an engine and two coaches can 
be sketched on the cardboard. It can then be painted red, blue, 
and yellow. Small chairs can be placed by cut-out windows and 
the children can take "seats" on the Safety Land Special. 
Safety Movie 

The intermediate group can present a television program 
for the assembly. They would need a movie to show the "filmed" 
portion of the program. An opening for the screen can be cut 
from a large cardboard box. Scenes to illustrate several safety 
rules can be painted on large sheets of paper and pasted on a 
long strip of wrapping paper, which can be rolled scroll-like 
on two sticks. These pictures can be arranged so they can be 


rolled into place on the movie screene 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Purpose and Scope 
The purposes or major aims cf physical education for the educable 
mentally retarded child are the same as for anyother child: 
e To develop co-ordination and muscular strength 
» To develop mental, social, physical, and emotional well-being 
» To develop in each child an interest in his own physical development 


- To develop in each child an attitude of cooperation and good sports~ 
manship in all activities, whether individual, group or team games 


e To develop in each child desirable social attitudes in group 
relationships 


The scope of the program will be determined by the health, physical 
capacities, age, skill, and individual differences of each individual. 
Factors of human growth, behavior, and development should be considered 
in the physical education curriculum for the mentally retarded child. 
Whenever possible. physical education may be integrated with other 
phases of the curriculum - such as outlined on pages 5 and 6 of the hand- 
book entitled PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Publication No. 279, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, published January 10, 1952, or subsequent edition. 

Classroom Procedure 

The following procedure is based on State requirements for physical 
education in the elementary grades. A minimum of thirty minutes a day is 
to be given to this phase of the curriculum. 

A. State Standards 
. Classes must be under the direst instruction of the teacher. 


» Adequate indoor and outdoor play areas should be provided. 


Be 


. Adequate supplies and equipment should be provided. 


. The program must be varied and must have appropriate appeal for 
the educable mentally retarded child. 


B. Educational Objectives 


. Activities must meet needs, interests, and abilities of each 
child, both individually and as a member of the group. 


- Hach child, insofar as his capacities will permit, should have 
opportunities for achieving a reasonable degree of success in 


his physical education program. 


. The physical program should be educational - integrated with 
other phases of the curriculum. 


C. Suggested Programs and Activities 
Suitable kinds of activities for the educable mentally retarded 
child include: 

- Rhythmical activites 
- Games of simple organization 
- stunts and self-testing activities 
- Simple relays 
- Recreational games 
- Classroom games 
- Folk games, Folk dances 
- fPantomimes and story plays 

III, Examples of Teaching Techniques 

A. Primary 


1. Activities Using Skills and Techniques 


Skills and Techniques Activities Remarks 
Starting and Stopping Follow the Leader Pupils may move across or 


through out-door equipment, 
such as horizontal bars, ~ 
ladders, jungle gym, inclined 
plane, barrel, and similar 
equipment. When a whistle 
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Skills and Technicues 


Skills and Techniques ____ Activities 


Marching 
Dodging Dodge ball 
Cat and rat 
Jumping leapfrog 


scale jumping 


ee Remarks 7 
is blown, all pupils stop. 
When play is necessary indoors, 
pupils may move between, 
around, under, or through 
chairs, tables, and boxes. 


Teaching may be by having the 
children follow lines and 
circles on a basketball court. 


High jumping is a sport for 


boys only. <A small apparatus 
of 2 vertical poles anchored 
to a base and with nails or 
pegs in each pole can be used. 
A horizontal bar can be 
placed on nails and moved up 
or down according to jumping 


ability of each boye 


Tossing and catching Pitch bail 


Bean bag throw 


Bouncing Individual bouncing 


For this, a table with slanted 
top having holes of varying 
sizes can be used. Throwing 
distance is regulated according 
to accuracy of the child. 
Difficult for many pupils. 

Kach child is instructed to 
remain in one place and bounce 
the ball with one hand. 


2. Other Activities for Primary-Age Chiid 


The following activities may be used in the class, also. Many of 


these require some of the preceding skilis and techniques. 


TYPE OF ACTIVITY 


Tag games 


Relay games 
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NAME OF ACTIVITY 


Last couple out 
Chain tag 

Ankle tag 

Duck, duck, goosie 


Potato pick=up 
Heads up 
Peanut relay 
Passball relay 
Balloon race 


TYPE OF ACTIVITY NAME OF ACTIVITY 


Group games Under the bridge 
Charlie over the water 


Musical games Musical ball 
Looby~Lou 
Farmer in the dell 
Stepping stones 


Team games Kickball 
Bowling 
Roller bat 


B. Intermediate 


Ls 


Characteristics of Intermediate-Age Child 
The characteristics of the intermediate-age child of 
especial interest in physical education instruction are: 


e He will have a chronological age of approximately 14 years 
and a corresponding mental age of 7 to 14 years. 


- He will probably experience rapid physicel and pubertal changes. 
- He will desire approval. 


« Since mental growth will be slow, he will need concrete 
instruction. 


- He will begin to show interest in his personal appearance. 
- He will exhibit more reliable and responsible behavior. 


- He will develop skills that will enable him to take part in 
intramural competition. 


« He should begin to enjoy social, folk, and square dancing. 
» He will probably become interested in team sports. 
Program and Activities for Intermediate Age 

The physical education program for the educable mentally 
retarded child should place special emphasis on posture, health 
habits, fatigue, relaxation exercises, sportsmanship, and care of 


equipment. 
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Ball games 
Sports activities may include participating in soft- 
ball, tag football, volleyball, basketball, soccerball, 
and dodgeball. 
Co-recreational 
Co-recreational activities may include participating 
in games such as: darts (suction type), horseshoes, table 
tennis, shuffleboard, volleyball, checkers and dominoes, 
table games, records for folk, square, and social dancing, 
dodgeball. 
comotor skills 
Activites for locomotor skills may include: 
(1) Individual and competitive 
(a) For boys and girls: sprinting, skipping, jumping, 
galloping relays, forward roll, tip up on elbows , 
headstand, jump through hands, cartwheel, crab 
walk, walk, passing relays, lifting and carrying 
objects, chinning, swinging, hanging on bars, push 
ups, sit ups, skin the cat, swan balances, Chinese 
get ups, cat walk, elephant walk; lame dog walk. 
(») For boys: distance runs, standing and running 
high jump, standing and running broad jump, hurdles, 
base running, base sliding» 
(2) Couple stunts 
Stunts for couples may include: the bouncing ball, 
flying swan, get up Napoleon, double walk, eight legged 


animal walk, rocking chair, partner head stand. 
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(3) 


(4) 


Group stunts 

Group stunts may includes: skin the cat through the 
legs, stung and tumbling relays, animal tag, human wicket 
relay, walking chair relay, wheelbarrow walk relay. 
Calisthenics 

Calisthenics may include: jumping jack, sitting down 
getting up without use of hands, push ups, sit ups, deep 
knee bends, arm circling, body circling from waist, 
touching toes, deep breathing exercies, running in place, 


foot circling. 
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MUSIC 


I. Purpose and Scope 


The purposes of instruction in music for the educable mentally 
retarded child are: 


» To enable each child to achieve expression through creative group 
and individual work. To encourage expression and creativity. 


» To provide an appreciation for good music. 
. To develop a repertoire of songs and a positive reaction to rhythn. 


. To achieve, through rhythm orchestra, singing, dancing, and playing 
musical instruments, a common social interest with other children. 


» Yo enrich learning in many aspects. 
- To improve speech reproduction. 
» To provide an avenue of self-expression and emotional release. 


» To provide a sense of security and social adjustment through 
group participation in musical activities. 


All instructional materials should be planned within the scope 
of comprehension and interests of the child, keeping in mind the use- 
fulness of music and movement as a means of communication, self- 
expression, creativity, and play. With this approach, music can 
become a meaningful part of the life of the educable mentally retarded 
child. 

The teacher who has not had special training in teaching music 
should learn some of the basic skills for planning and conducting a 
good music programe She should know something of the use and care of 
good rhythm band instruments, the proper selection of songs, dances, 
and rhythm bands, and how to induce lightness or feeling of spontaneity 


and enjoyment in quality of singing. 
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II. Classroom Procedure 


The motivation which leads a child to engage in any activity, 


such as music, must be geared to movement, not necessarily to external 


authority o 


A. 


Activities 
The music program may include; 


» listening to recognized environmental sounds as of birds, 
bells, and whistles. 


» Listening to recognized source, quality, rhythm, tempo, and 
dynamics of musice 


» Singing individually and in groups, with action games and 
finger play. 


. Playing instruments, beginning with rhythm instruments and tone 
instruments for developing the readiness of the pupil to play 
instruments in a band. 

» Relating musical activities with other subject matter areas, 
such ass social studies, songs and dances of various countries 
and peoples, stories with music and action, and music for 
relaxation. 

Instruments and Their Use 

A number of simple instruments of low cost are available and 
appropriate for teaching educable mentally retarded. Percussion 
instruments may be improvised or purchased. Among the most 
satisfactory tone instruments are the melody flute, the ukelele, 
and the autoharp. 

1. Melody Flute, or Tonette 

The drawing below represents a melody flute. Keep before 


the child a picture of this instrument. The teaching of certain 


words is obvious as one looks at the chart. 
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thumb rest 


When the child matches the words to a melody, he is 


applying a principal of reading readiness. Words may be 


written impromptu by the pupil or by the group. 


Ukulele 


The chart at the right represents a part 


of the finger board of a ukulele, with the 


positions for fingers. 


of this chart in view of the classroom. The 


Put a large version 


child learns how to place 1, 2, 5, or 4 fingers) || 


on the strings and fit 


Autoharp 


them to words. 


The child may play chords easily on an autoharp, since 


chords are automatic. 
chord and the chord is 
Melody Beils 
Bells fastened to 
color. 
Key board instruments 
Make a chart like 
exactly fits above the 


keyboard instrument. 


He presses a button for a particular 


automatically sounded as he strums. 


a rack in sequence may be coded by 


the following in a size and shape that 


proper keys of a piano, organ, or other 
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The child may learn chords and also the matching of 
words. His songs may be in keeping with an idea being 
developed in unit or activity form. For example, "Twinkle, 


" points us to the stars. We sing "Now 


Twinkle, Little Star, 
I wonder what you are." This could be related to space 


conversation. We know so much more about the stars than did 


the first child who sang this. Show the class this chart. 


Twink «= ian 


Twink- le lit Sithle satan 
The child can find "F" on the keyboard and, singing syllable 


by syllable, find the tune. Ukulele and autoharp chords could 


be noted in the same manner. 
Explain that we call a quarter note, and a half 
note. Explain examples of a quarter of a whole. For example, 


a quarter of a dollar, a quarter of an apple, and introduce 


fractions: 


= may be equated with a whole, or with $1.00. 


ey 25 50 
Music can enrich all areas of learning, afford personal pleasure, 


and release from tension. 
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Purpose and Scope 

The arithmetic taught to the educable mentally retarded child 
must be adapted to his ability to learn. The sontent must include 
knowledge, skills, and concepts that will be of value to him now and 
later in life? quantative language as well as spoken or written 
numbers, time, money, and simple measurements. The teaching methods 
used should take into account. the special abilities or limitations 
of the educable mentally retarded child so that presentations, 
amount of practice, and amount of emphasis will be keyed to individual 
abilities to learn. 
Classroom Procedure 

Number readiness should be developed before formal teaching of 
numbers begins. Number readiness may be defined as the continuous 
and progressive development of quantitative concepts. Readiness is an 
important factor in determining the success or failure for beginners 
in any skill subject. In number work with the retarded child, sir sec es 
necessary to provide challenging and varied repetitive experiences 
planned so that one phase of learning leads to another. 

The aims in teaching arithmetic to the educable mentally retarded 
child should be 
- To develop within each pupil an understanding of the importance of 

the social, personal, and general use of arithmetic in both his 
present and future needs. 


. o teach him the basic skills necessary in understanding and 
solving simple and practical arithmetic problems. 


The specific teaching methods employed should be determined by the 


teacher in view of the readiness, mental ability, and interests of each 
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child in the class. The instruction should be clear and specific with 
the explanations given at the level of understanding of the child. 

A mental age of seven is recommended as the earliest age to begin 
formal work in number combinations after a background of meaningful 
number experiences has been developed. | 

In a number readiness program, the educable mentally retarded child 
needs a background of meaningful number experiences which include the 
use of many real, concrete materials and devices. 

A. Number Readiness 
The following objects are helpful aids to be used in counting, 
erouping, or dramatizing number situations to develop the fundamental 
concepts which the educable mentally retarded child needs in his 


social and economic life now and later in adulthood. 


counting sticks watch 

children crayons 

beads chalk 

counting boards erasers 

thermometer toys 

number dictionary books 

blocks tickets 

pebbles fruits 

rulers nuts 

yardstick wooden fractional parts 


1 Samuel A. Kirk and G. Orville Johnson, “Educating the Retarded Child," 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951, pe. 292. 
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tape measure soda straws 


calendar tongue depressors 
clock measuring spoons 
clock face measuring cups 
clothespins pieces of paper 
marbles cutouts of animals 
spools sandpaper numbers 
chairs flannel board 
tables milk and egg cartons 
desks | pencils 

shells boxes 

place-value chart postcards 


One of the first activities for the educable mentally retarded 
child at the primary level experience is counting objects and 
Saying the number names in their correct order to know how many, 
as “one, two, three," et cetera, by cardinal numbers. He should be 
taught to indicate which item in a row is "first, second, third," 
et cetera, by ordinal numbers. The terms "cardinal" and "ordinal" 
numbers are not to be taught, just the relationship of one, two, 
three and first, second, and third. 

B. Writing Numbers 

The educable mentally retarded child needs to learn to write 

and recognize the number symbols from one to nine. Pollock and 


2 : é 
Pollock recommend that the following order, with the accompanying 


Morris P. and Miriam Pollock, "New Hope for the Retarded," Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 1953, po 49. 


directions, is the easiest for the educahle mentally retarded 

child to learn to write them, namely; 1, 7; 45 25 35 55 65 8,5 and 9. 
"A straight line down - to make the figure 1." 
“Across the top and down to the right - to make a 7." 


"A short line down at the left, a line across to the right, and 
a long line drawn down through the second line - and you have a 


Aon 


"A line around to the right, like a half circle, and then a short 
straight line across to the right -— and there is a 2." 


"A line around to the right and then another around to the right - 
to make a 3." 


"A straight line down and then a line around, like a half circle, 
with a little flag to the right on top - to make a 5." 


"A straight line down, then at the bottom add a round little 
circle - and you have a 6." 


"Around and around, first to the left and then to the right, like 
an 'S', and then a straight line up to close the half circles - 


and there you have an 8." 


"Make a little round circle and on the right draw a long line 
down - to make a 9." 


Activities with Numbers 

After the educable mentally retarded child learns to write 
these symbols, he should learn to write "10" easily, because the 
down stroke and the curve are familiar to him since he has already 
learned to write the number symbols which precede ten. He may use 
the numbers from one through ten in a combination and write all the 
numbers which he has a need to write and use in the following 
activities: 
e Developing an understanding of the unit "10." 


» Telling time by using a watch, clock, and learning how to use 
a calendar. 


« JJiscussing personal time schedules as they apply to going to 
bed and getting up, listening to favorite radio programs and 
and telecasts, coming te school in the morning, and going home 
in the afternoon. 


° fe an understanding of simple fractionai parts, such as 
$s and ¢ through practical applications. 


« Using numbers in home addresses; daily temperature readings; 
telling time; scores in games; telephone numbers; pages in 
books; days and weeks on a calendar; prices in advertisements} 
computing the cost of school lunches, bus fare and the cost of 
recreation; measuring in sewing, wood, and metal work, and other 
crafts; and learning the value of United States coins and 
currency 

e Making pictures to illustrate number situations. 


» Creating stories about number combinations. 


» Identifying geometric figures = the round ball or circle, and 
the box or square. 


» Comparing groups of objects. 


» Helping children to make use of all opportunities to develop 
the idea of the significance of numbers in various activities. 


» Learning the basic number skills, terms, and symbols in addition 
and subtraction. 

Merton and eaters wih favor the use of the term "and" instead 
of "plus" fox the addition sign, "+." They believe that the phrase 
"take away" is easier for the educable mentally retarded child to 
understand than the terms "minus," “less," and "from" in sub- 
traction. They further state that the words "is" and "are" are not 


as difficult for the child as the word “equais" when used for the 


equal sign, "=." 


Gs = - - fn ral ° ° 
PBlda L. Merton and Leo J. Brueckner, Using Numbers (Teachers! Edition), 
Philadelphia: The John ©. Winston Company, 1955, pe le 
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Arithmetic for the educable mentally retarded child should be 
functional and realistic. Frequent drills of short duration are 
necessary in a variety of meaningful situations using concrete 
Objects to help him to retain the number skills which he has learned. 
Repetition and variation of presentation is often necessary. Emphasis 
should be placed on accuracy and carefulness rather than speed. 

III. Examples of Teaching Techniques 
A. Outline of Suggested Activities 

The following outline of activities is divided according to 
needs, interests, and levels of development. Activities considered 
essential in teaching arithmetic to the educable mentally retarded 
child include: 

- Counting, reading and writing numbers. 


» Using arithmetical processes: adding, subtracting, dividing,, 
and multiplying. 


e Using money to make purchases. 
« Recognizing and telling time. 


© Using familiar units of measure of distance, size, volume, 
weight. 


-« Becoming familiar with geometric figures. 


rye eee ee pooper nee es 
Area Primary Intermediate Advanced 


nrg es ep 


Counting, reading, Counting, reading, Counting, reading, Counting, reading, 


and writing and writing and writing and writing 
numbers numbers as needs numbers as needs numbers as needs 
indicate indicate indicate 
Cardinal and Cardinal and Cardinal and 
ordinal numbers ordinal numbers ordinal numbers 
Roman numerals Roman numberals 
een y Tram RIT eke ee 


many as necessary ) 
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Area 


Primary 


Intermediate 


Advanced 


Arithmetical 
processes, symbols 
and terms 


Use of Money 


Addition (1 
through 10) 


subtraction 
(1 through 10 


using the take-= 


away method) 


Place Value 
=- ones 


Fractional parts 
(Begin with the 
whole, then teach 
1/2 and 1/4) 


Value, recogni- 
tion, and use of 
coins and currency- 
Penny, nickel, 
dime, dollar 


Sales Tax (simple) 


oy) 


Addition (using 


three-place figures ) 


Subtraction 

(Using three- 
place figures with 
regrouping 


Multiplication 
(Using a one-place 
multiplier ) 


Division (Using a 
one=-place 
divisor) 


Place Value 

- oneS >». 
tens y 
hundreds 


1/250 /4,0n/s 


Value, recogni-=- 
tion, and use of 
coins and currency- 
Penny, nickel, 
dime, quarter, 
half-dollar, and 
dollar 


Sales Tax 


Banking (simple) 


Addition as needed 


Subtraction as 
needed 


Multiplication 
(Using a three- 
place multiplier) 


Division (Using a 
three-place 
divisor; and using 
a two-place 
divisor with a 
remainder ) 


Place Value 

= ones, 
tens y 
hundreds , 
thousands 


Lom 4g BAS 


Value, recognition, 
and use of coins 
and currency - 
Penny, nickel, 
dime, quarter, 
half-dollar, and 
dollar 


Sales Tax 
Banking (simple) 
Social Security 
Income Tax 


Withholding Tax 


Area Primary Intermediate 


Advanced 


Value of keeping 
receipts 


Value of keeping 
receipts 


Receipts 


Clock = minute 
and hour 


Time Clock = minute 
and hour 


Part of the day Parts of the day 


morning morning 
noon noon 
afternoon afternoon 
evening evening 
night night 


Use of Calendar Use of Calendar 


Insurance (basic 
understanding) 


Value of keeping 
receipts 


Writing receipts 


Accounts: 
Layaway 
Charge 
Establishing 
credit 
Cy. Opry 
Down payments 
Checking accounts 


Clock = minute, 


second, hour, half-= 


hour and quarter= 
hour 
AM and PM 


Parts of the day 
morning 
noon 
afternoon 
evening 
night 


Use of Calendar 


days 

dates 

week 

month 

year 

decade 

score of years 
century 

age 

holidays 
schedules 
appointments 


days days 
dates dates 
week week 
month month 
year year 
age age 
holidays holidays 
schedules schedules 
appointments 
Measurement and ruler ruler 
Instruments of yearstick yardstick 
Measurement = pint pint 


ruler 
yardstick 
pint 


OR a ER a a a 


Area 


Necessary signs, 
symbols, and terms 
with their 
abbreviations 


Measurement <= 
Terms of Measure= 
ment with their 
abbreviations 


Primary Intermediate Advanced 
ere ea Ey ere ey Dae avin ee ele ee ve 
quart quart quart 
gallon gallon 
half-gallon half-gallon 
teaspoon teaspoon teaspoon 
tablespoon tablespoon tablespoon 
cup cup cup 
half-cup half-cup 
pound pound (lb.) pound (1b.) 
half-pound half~pound 
ounce (oz. ) ounce (oz) 
thermometer thermometer thermometer 
(jumbo) weather weather 
icebox 
oven 
candy 
meat 
clinical (fever) 
tape measure tape measure 
Scales of weight Scales of weight 
Speedometer 
yard yard (yd. ) yard (yd. ) 
foot foot (ft. ) foot He, 
inch inch (in. ) inch (in. 
Temperature Temperature Temperature 
(degree of hot (degree of hot (degree of hot 
and cold) and cold) and cold) 


full, empty 
long, short 
wide, narrow 
young, old 
younger, older 
fast, slow 
more 

more than 

as many as 

a@ piece 

many 

less 

pair 

both 

enough 

not any 

some 
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full, empty 
long, short 
wide, narrow 
young, oid 
younger, older 
fast, slow 
more 

more than 
as many as 
@ piece 
mary 

less 

pair 

both 

enough 

not ay 
some 

each 

double 
twice 

part 


full, empty 
long, short 
wide, narrow 
young, old 
younger, older 
fast, slow 
more 

more than 
as many as 
a piece 
many 

less 

pair 

both 

enough 

not any 
some 

each 

doubie 
twice 

part 


Area Primary Intermediate Advanced 
depth depth 
dozen dozen (doz..) dozen (doz.) 
half-dozen half-dozen 
mile 
ton 
decrease 
increase 
area 
estimation 
Location up up up 
at the beginning at the beginning at the beginning 
in the middle in the middle in the middle 
between between between 
right right right 
down down down 
below below below 
at the end at the end at the end 
over over over 
under under under 
above above above 
left left left 
Size little little little 
big big big 
large large large 
small small small 
tall tall tall 
long long long 
short short short 
low low LOW ee 
heavy heavy heavy 
light light light 
high high high 
Geometric Figures circle circle circle 
square (box) square square 
triangle triangle 
rectangle rectangle 
cube 


B. Teaching Aids 


The teacher should employ charts, diagrams, graphs, filmstrips, 


motion picture films, and other kinesthetic and visual aids which 


explain, emphasize, or simplify arithmetic and measurements. 
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Dramatization is a valuable aid in the teaching of arithmetic 
to the mentally retarded child. Play merchandise of many kinds may 
be used in the classroom. They may include fruit and veretable 
stands; grocery, hardware, clothing, 5-and-10¢, and furniture stores; 
a post office; cafeteria; bakery; and flower shop. Field trips may 
be taken to stores, markets, a bank, the post office, public 
utility office, and so on. 

The educable mentally retarded child is decidedly limited in 
his ability to master the higher levels of arithmetic skills and to 
apply them in the more complex situations. He has poor insight and 
low ability to generalize. It is difficult for him to work with 
abstract symbols. According to Cerner ee the educable mentaily 
retarded chiid will have little understanding of the sequence and 
the relativity of time concepts. Cruickshank? makes clear that most 
educable mentally retarded children tend to do more poorly in 
multiplication and division than in addition and subtraction. 

HABA finds immaturity and carelessness characterize the educable 


mentally retarded child's arithmetical habits. 


PS C. Gothberg, "The Mentally Defective Child's Understanding of 
Time," American Journal of Mental Deficiency, LIII (January, 1949), 


¢ ES ES EE RE 


ppe 441-445. 


William M. Cruickshank, "A Comparative Study of Psychological Factors 
Involved in the Responses of Mentaily Retarded and Normal Boys to Problems 
in Arithmetic," Doctoral Dissertation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan, 1946. 


eres J. Baker, “Introduction to Exceptional Children," New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1954, ppe 258-2596 


oy, 


The educable mentally retarded child Spa, pe slowly intellec- 
tually and generally does not go beyond the fourth or fifth grade 
in his arithmetic abilities. Even with the best aids and teaching, 
formal instruction in arithmetic should be deferred until he has 
learned what the so-called "normal" child learns through life 
experiences and informal presentations in the kindergarten and first 


grade o | 
| 
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SC IENCE 


Purpose and Scope 
The purpose of the science curriculum for the educable mentally 
retarded child is to provide him with some of the common facts about 
the world in which he lives and to give him pertinent and worthwhile 
experiences that will help him cope with his environment. He should 
be given an opportunity to learn of the many things in his environment 
that contribute to his health and comfort as well as the things that 
are harmful to him. Creating realistic experiences in the area of 
science is essential if he is to learn to understand his natural sur- 
roundings and to make the most of them. A careful evaluation of these 
experiences is necessary if he is to relate the value of the methods 
and concepts of science to his present and future life situations. 
The scope of the science program should include: 
° ‘The earth 
o Flants 
» Animals 
» The human body 
» Races of people 
» Natural sources of energy and materials 
» Man's use of energy and materials 
The extent of coverage of each subject in the scope of the science 
program should be limited to the abilities of each child. With the vast 
amount of material to be presented, the science curriculum for the educa~ 
ble mentally retarded child should consist of a limited number of 


activities, carefully selected, planned, and executed, and valuabie 
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time should not be spent in exploring unnecessary areas that have no 
place in the social structure of the educable mentally retarded child. 
Classroom Procedure 

In classroom presentation in science, the teacher of the educable 
mentally retarded pupil should be sensitive to those needs and 
interests that grow out of daily experiences or out of experiences 
created by the teacher. Such daily experiences may concern the child's 
pets, functions of his body, safety, plumbing and electricity in his 
home, growing plants, insects, weather, and So One 

Science instruction must be geared to the total curriculum and 
to each ARE ability, chronological age, mental age, present interest, 
and possible future needs. For example, the teacher of the educable 
mentally retarded child developing a knowledge of the human body should 
use at the primary level identification of physical needs of the body; 
at the intermediate level, the preparation for bodily changes; and at 
the advanced age level, attention to the physical needs of the body and 
preparation for marriage and adult life. | 

Repetition usually is needed to develop understanding of science 
concepts in the educable mentally retarded child. Variety in method of 
presentation of such repetition is needed to hold interest and to 
develop appreciation for the many applications of the concepts. The 
science curriculum should be organized to permit each age group to 
participate in developing its basic approach, gather its materials, and 
create and understand a variety of evidence that is new from the group's 


viewpoint. 
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III. Examples of Teaching Techniques 


A. The Barth: Air, Wind, Clouds, Dew, and Rain 


1. Where is air found? 1. Seat work = Global drawing of the 
earth to show its relationships of land 
and ocean. 

2. kxperiment to show that air takes 
up space. Push cleaning tissue in 
small glass and invert the glass into 
a large container of water. Observe 
cleaning tissue remains dry. 

43. Experiment to show that air is found 
in water. Let glass of water stand for 
several hours at warm room temperature. 
Observe air bubbles come out of water 
inside the glass. 

4. Experiment to show that air is 
found in soil. Place some soil in 
glass, cover with water. Observe air 
bubbles rise as water moves downward. 

2. What do we find in the 5. List on the board some of the 

cael things found in air; such as, birds, 
seeds, insects, clouds, etc. 

3. What is wind? 6. Experiment = Place two balloons 
over neck of 2 empty bottles. Place 
one bottle in a pan of water and put 
pan on stove to heat. As water heats 
the balloon fills, the other balloon 
does not. Show that air moves, that 
warm air becomes lighter, expands, and 
rises. 

7. Fan water in a basin and make waves. 
Shows that wind blowing on lakes and 
oceans makes waves. 

8. Inflate a balloon and permit air 

to escape. let the escaping air 
perform all sorts of windy tasks: such 
as, blowing bits of dust, propelling 
aper in a basin of water, etc. 

4. What makes air move? 9, Experiment to show that heat makes 
air move. Use a piece of thick card, 
light one end of the card, and let it 
burn out. It will continue to 
smolder and give off smoke. The smoke, 
which is visible, can be used to trace 
the movement of air, which is 
invisible. Hold the smoke maker so 
all can see the smoke drifting upward. 
Then hold it over a warm radiator or 
lighted electric bulb. Notice the 
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smoke rises faster. It is pushed 
upward by moving air (heat). Then 
hold the card next to a cold object 
(ice water ), observe smoke stops 
rising, begins to sink. Warm air 
moves up, cold air moves down. (You 
may want to relate this to heat at 


home o 

5. When.is wind helpful? 10. List reasons on board. Iet 
pupils construct sentences from list. 
ll. Seat work = "Waht can wind do?" 


12. Make a pinwheel for wind to 
turn (each pupil). 
6. When is wind harmful? 13. Ask pupils to think of instances. 
7. How do clouds get into 14. Experiment - Put a tiny bit of 
the air? water into a pan and put on radiator. 
Leave for awhile, then notice all the 
water leaves. Explain why. 
15. Experiment - Allow children to 
see wet sponge make wet marks on board. 
Call attention to wet spots as they 
disappear. Explain that water 
evaporates into air from many sources. 
list some of the sources. 
16. Experiment = Make clouds by 
boiling water in a kettle. Explain 
that clouds in the sky are like clouds 
that form when you see your breath on 


cold days. 
8. Are ther different kinds 17. Make different types of clouds 
of clouds? using cotton. 
18. Discuss types of clouds seen. 
9. What, makes dew? 19. Experiment - Put a glass full of 


ice water on the table. Have the 
children observe the water collect on 
the outside of the glass. Explain 
that the water drops do not come from 
inside the glass, they come from air. 
When warm air touches the cold glass, 
some of the water vapor in the air 
changes to drops of water. Explain 
that dew is formed in the same way. 
When warm air touches cool grass, 
little drops of water form, these 


drops are called "dew." 
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Where does rain come 20. Read about rain. 

from? 21. Poems about rain. 
22. Rain songs; let students use 
musical instruments. 
23. kxperiment - Boil a pot of water. 
When it begins to steam, hold a pitcher 
with ice cubes over the steam, or 
vapor cloud. The vapor cloud which 
rises from the pot is the same as the 
vapor clouds are made. The vapor is 
hot, but the pitcher is not. When 
the vapor clouds reach the pitcher, 
they turn into drops of water. These 
cling to the pitcher, but as more and 
more are formed, but fall back into 
the pot. This is,much like the rain 
outside. 


Human Body 
Primary Group - "Our Bodies" 

Instruction about the human body for the primary=age pupil 
should equip him with a better understanding of the physical 
needs of his body. ‘Teach the childs how his body enables him 
to do things; what his body needs to function properly; and how 
his body grows. 


. Bring in pictures of undernourished children from other 
countries and talk about why their bodies are affected. 


» Show growth of two plants - one starved and the other fed. 
Relate this experience to the bodily needs of the child. 


. Hatch an egg in an incubator as a means of introducing the 
child to the process of reproduction which will be modified 
later in the intermediate and advanced program. 


» Use pictures, stories, discussions, and projects to help 
the child understand how his bedy functions in activities 


such as playing, working, surviving» 


Visit homes and neighborhood to see and study animal life 
and reproduction. 
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Intermediate Group - "Our Body Changes" 

Instruction about the human body for the intermediate pupil 
should prepare him for the various changes that will take place 
during pre=-adolescence. Each boy or girl should understand 
those body changes which are a normal process. 


» Changes related to sex should be given separately to boys and 
girls. 

o introduce study by discussing the normal functions of the 
body and the changing physical characteristics which are 
normal during pre-adolescence; such as, changes in the voice, 
skin eruptions (pimples), appearance of the hair, and growth 
of glands and their changes. 


e Bring into the class pictures and charts that show growth in 
adolescents and adults. 


0 Keep charts on individual growth and changes that can be 
observed in the child’s body. 


» Bring in resources, people, and films to explain the different 
changes in the body of the pre~adolescent. 


« Use reproduction processes of lower animals to build a 
readiness for the process of reproduction in humans. 


o Frepare pupils to care for their bodies during adolescence. 
Advanced Group = "Preparing for Family life" 

Instruction on preparing for family life should be in 
agreement with school board policy. 

Instruction relating to sex should be given deparately fen 
boys and girls. Secure written permission from parents for the 
participation of their child. If possible, involve several or 
more of the parents. Introduce topic through illustration of 
family life in lower animals (assuming this has been presented 


previously at lower levels). 
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Explain how pregnancy occurs - implications for motherhood 
and fatherhood. 


Discuss responsibilities of marriage and reproduction. 
Invite school nurse to talk to girls, doctor to boys. If 
neither are available, contact county health department for 
assistance. 


Use health chart series with written handbooks. 


Have class discussion. 


I. 


PRACTICAL ARTS 


Purpose and scope 


The practical arts embrace the home arts and handwork skills. The 
home arts include such aspects of housekeeping and home maintenance as: 
- Food purchase and preparation 
« Sewing, including the repair of clothing 


- Washing and ironing 


-» Personal grooming 


- Child care 

« Care of the sick or invalid 

- Housecleaning 

- Repair, maintenance, and proper use of appliances and fixtures 
Handwork experiences include: 

e Use of tools, beginning with simple hand tools 

- Nature and use of various materials (wood, clay, papier mache, etc.) 

« Painting and drawing 


» Craftwork (jewelry and toy making, leather and metal craft, weaving, 
etc.) 


- Blockprinting 
- Knitting, crocheting, embroidering 

Practical arts can make learning more meaningful at all levels and 
can be correlated with the more academic subjects. For example, teaching 
the use of a ruler or of a measuring cup can provide an enlightening 
presentation of fractions, or an interest in a practical art may serve to 


motivate pupils to read. 
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ine acquisition of specific manual skills will not insure success 
in the community. Social skills are as important as the acquisition of 


job skills. The practical arts provide an opportunity to teach the 


children to: 
- Cooperate, share, and take turns 
-e Practice politeness and respect for the rights of others 
- Help others 
The practical arts can promote the development of habits and attitudes 
which will later help the students to become valuable employees. These 
habits and attitudes include: 
« Ability to do a job until completion 
- Ability to plan ahead 
e Fride of workmanship 
» <Acceptance of responsibility 


» Ability to listen, take instructions, and follow written or oral 
directions 


e Funtuality 

. IMmitiative in the handling of new situations 

» Patience and self-control 

e Ability to work independently 

» Importance of cleaning up when finished 

. Maintenance of pleasing personal appearance 

. Regard for personal safety and the safety of others 

. Ability to evaluate and accept one's own limitations 

. Recognition and evaluation of the best way to do a job 


, Initative in seeking other sources of help when necessary 
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Handwork activities, even at the primary grade levels, can help 
develop color sense, manual dexterity, understanding of spacial relations, 
vocabulary, and the ability to express ideas. Holidays or the birthdays 
of family members provide incentives for making gifts. An attractive and 
useful finished project may give a feeling of satisfaction to the parents 
as well as to the children and can form a closer bond between the home and 
the school by providing tangible evidence of what the school is trying to 
do for the children. 

‘Classroom Procedure 

In a self-contained classroom for the educable mentally retarded every 
effort should be made to correlate the practical arts with the other 
subject matter areas. The social studies, for example, provide many 
opportunities to incorporate learning experiences in the practical arts. 

A unit on "Farm life" might begin with motivating activities including 
pictures, posters, gardening tools, plants, and even animals. Children 
who jae eer vegetables or who have lived or worked on a farm can share 
experiences with others. The raising of plants in a window box can be 
undertaken by the students. Likewise, the various subject matter areas 
will suggest many ways in which handwork activities can be used. 

It is not usually practical to teach a specific job skill in the 
special class. General skills, abilities, habits, and attitudes, as 
outlined above under Purpose and Scope, should be promoted. The 
intelligent use of money and a knowledge of budgeting, saving, and the 
income tax would be needed by any job holder and can of course be a part 
of a school arithmetic program as well. Basic skills common to a number 


of job areas (of which reading and arithmetic are not the least) can 
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provide a foundation for pre-vocational and vocational training. Some 
school units are experimenting with work-experience programs at the upper 
grade levels, or are setting up special vocational training classes. For 
those students aged sixteen and over, part-time jobs can often be secured 
which will not only provide valuable experience in having a job and 
earning money but may result in increased awareness of the value of 
education. However, such working students should be encouraged to bring 
their job experiences into the classroom as much as possible by sharing 
the problems and successes with the class. The school must give support 
and interest, as well as information and training, or the student will 
not feel encouraged to continue in school. 
III. Examples of Teaching Techniques in the Home Arts 
To be of real and lasting value, the home arts skills must be carried 
over into the home. Therefore, the students should be encouraged to put 
into practice in the home the skills which they learn at school. The 
parents should be invited to the school, perhaps to a class party, and 
made to feel welcome there. 
» Personal grooming should be emphasized as early in the special 
education program as possible. A sink or washbasin and of course 
a mirror in the classroom will be a great aid in encouraging clean= 
liness and neatness. If the children are not accustomed to 
brushing their teeth at home, toothbrushes should be obtained for 
use in the classroom, and if possible, additional ones for home 
use, also. If commercial dentifrices are prohibitively expensive, 
a mixture of one part baking soda and one part salt constitutes an 


acceptable substitute. The use of combs and brushes should be 
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encouraged, as should the shampooing of the hair. If facilities 
for the laundering of clothes are available or can be adapted, 
the importance of washing and ironing may be emphasized by 

having the children bring some articles from home to do themselves. 
As the children grow older, their concern or sensitivity about 
their own appearance may become acute. The shining of shoes, 
care and cutting of the hair, and judicious use of make-up are 
some of the things which may need attention. 

The repair and refinishing of home appliances, furnishings, and 
fixtures may be undertaken if facilities and a knowledgeable 
teacher are available. A knowledge of the wiring of lamps and 
the repair of faucets, screens,. furniture, and other electrical 
appliances would be of eereey value to the future homemaker. 
Child care includes knowledge of proper feeding methods, kinds of 
clothing; how to bathe, burp, and entertain; and first aid and 
emergency procedurese Such information will be useful to baby - 
sitters as well as to prospective parents. 

Budgeting for family needs requires attention to the purchase and 
preparation of food; utilization of newspapers and other advertising 
media in the selection of groceries, clothing, and other items. 
Home maintenance skills include cooking, bed making, sweeping, 
dusting, mopping, dishwashing, and the proper use of washing 


machines, irons, sweepers, and dishwashers. 
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BOOKS, SUPPLIES, AND OTHER MATERIALS 


The special class should be adequately supplied with appropriate and 
useful books and other materials. The State-allotted basal textbooks are 
the books ordinarily supplied for use by public school children. These 
should be used when possible in the special class, but it is necessary to 
supplement them with other books. The State supplementary and library book 
catalogs list books having high interest levels but written at low reading 
levels. (The Education for Exceptional Children section of the North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction reprints an extract of 
titles from these lists each year.) Other materials are also very useful, 
such as the Reader's Digest Reading Skill Builders, films and filmstrips, 
periodicals such as My Weekly Reader or the daily newspaper, and spirit 
duplicating materials. 

Pupils in the special class should, of course, be furnished with the 
expendable supplies normally provided to public school children. In addition, 
commercial toys, word games, puzzles, and so forth, will be useful, particu- 
larly with younger children. There are many sources of free or inexpensive 
materials useful in a great variety of ways. Some of these materials are 
listed below. The pupils themselves can collect many of them. 

Maps, state and local == obtainable from service stations or 
local county or city offices 

Old Sears catalogs -- use for number work, source of pictures, 
making standing door stops 

Wallpaper catalogs 

Magazines 

Ice cream containers (wholesale size) =~ paint or cover with 
wallpaper or magazine pictures, shellac 

Seeds (cucumber, pumpkin, watermelon, squash, china berry ) om 
may be used for making pictures, decorating handbags 5. 
stringing for necklaces 


Cardboard and newspapers have used too numerous to mention 
(shredded newspaper is handy for papier mache ) 
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large glass jars or bowls -- use for terrariums, aquariums 
Many companies provide literature and free educational materials 
(telephone company, dairies, oil companies are some ) 


Scrap wood or linoleum -- obtainable from lumber or hardware 
stores 

Popsickle sticks -- made baskets, etc. 

Circular aluminum frozen food plates -~- decorate for wall handings 

Cardboard boxes -- model rooms, puppet stages 

Bottle caps -- remove corks, use for rhythm band percussion 

Corn husks -= dolls, door mats 

Sawdust -- mix with homemade paste or wallpaper paste, use for 
modeling heads, small animals, etc. 

String and rope -~ use for string painting; jump ropes 


Serap wire -- wrap around olive bottles for bud or ivy vases 
Excelsior == use in making small trees for sand table 

Used flash bulbs -- Christmas tree decorations 

Any many, many more 
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